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HERE ARE 
HuRRY TREES 


HE new Chinese (or Si- 

berian) Elm (Ulmus 
pumila) is already famous for 
its quick growth and resist- 
ance to disease. Few people 
know, however, that in the 
Orient it is clipped into hedges 
as freely as we use privet in 
America. Where immediate 
screening effects are desired no 
better variety can be used. 
Beautiful as a single specimen 
as well, of course. 


Chinese (Siberian) Elm 
6 to 8 feet 


5 trees for $7.50 


(Larger quantities $135 per 100) 


New England grown, from hardy 
orth China seed 














DAPHNE 


Now in its marvellous second bloom- 
ing, the dainty Garland Flower is 
attractive at all times of the year. 
All it asks is plenty of sunlight. 
Evergreen, covered with fragrant 
flowers in Spring and again in 
Autumn, low growing—imagine the 
beauty of a border of Daphne (as 
pictured above) edging your own gar- 
den! And now new low prices — 
healthy clumps 9 to 12 inches high, 
balled and burlapped: 


$9 for Ten 


(New England grown and hardy) 
Larger quantities $75 per 100 


New Dawn Rose 
An Everblooming Climber 


A miracle has happened to the Van 
Fleet climbing rose — already fa- 
mous as the best of the hardy climb 
ers. Vigorous, free from disease, 
producing fragrant shell pink flow- 
ers in abundance, equal in size and 
shape to many ordinary bush roses 
— but like all climbers blooming 
only in June. 


And now the miracle! A sport 
from this variety that blooms like a 
Hybrid Tea—all summer long! This 
rose is patented and our supply 
comes from authorized sources. e 
greatest boon to gardens in years! 
Absolutely hardy. 


2-year budded, field-grown 
$4.50 for 2, postpaid 
$10.50 for 5, postpaid 


AND OTHERS 


Our price-list describes hundreds of 
attractive trees and shrubs of all 
—— and sizes. Copy free on re 
que 





Kelsey Nursery Service 
F. W. Kelsey Nursery Company 
Established 1878 


50 Church St., New York City 

















Cottage Garden Plants in Indiana 


OR several years I have enjoyed the interesting hobby of 

propagating from seed many plants usually found in Eng- 
lish cottage gardens, thereby gaining valuable knowledge as 
to what is hardy and what is not for my garden in central 
Indiana. 

Of sweet herbs, sage, parsley and Thymus serpyllum are 
hardy here, but T. vulgaris is not so robust, my stock of this 
plant having been greatly reduced by winter-killing. Lavan- 
dula spica and rosemary I raised two years in succession, but 
lost all plants each following Winter. Artemisia abrotanum 
and A. stelleriana have withstood the severest Winters. 

From last Spring’s sowing, I have many seedlings of pot 
marjoram, tarragon and Thymus herba-barona, the hardi- 
ness of which I am putting to the test this coming Winter, 
together with a big batch of I/satis tinctoria seedlings, this 
being a plant closely associated with early English history. 

A few years ago I had a number of large roots of Cytisus 
scoparius. Each Summer these shrubs made fine top growth, 
only to be killed to the ground during the Winter months, in 
spite of being located in a sheltered spot and carefully 
wrapped in burlap. Finally, I dug them out and shipped them 
to a friend in North Carolina, where they are doing remark- 
ably well. 

Of Laburnum vulgare I have a few sturdy young trees 
raised from seeds collected in a Shropshire cottage garden. 
These are growing along the South foundation of the house 
and have never lost more than an occasional branch or two 
in severe Winter weather, but for some reason unknown to 
me, all have failed to bloom. 

Having raised plants of Cytisus nigricans this year, | was 
glad to see in the July 15 issue of Horticulture that this 
broom is hardy in Massachusetts; I hope it will prove to be so 
in Indiana. 

Reading in an American garden book sometime ago that 
Ulex europaeus grew wild along the New England shores, I 
immediately developed a longing for a bush of this golden 
gorse in my garden, so imported seeds and brought along a 
fine crop of young plants. To my utter dismay, the first snap 
of last Fall’s frost annihilated all but one plant which was 
protected by the sheltering leaves of a nearby anchusa. By the 
appearance of this one puny plant, it will again have to be 
wintered indoors. Hedysarum coronarium, another plant of 
this family, failed to go through its first Winter here, but 
Ononis rotundifolia braved the rigors of last Winter and is 
now strong and blooming. 

Recalling to mind the Springtime beauty of Ribes san- 
guineum with an under-planting of golden daffodils, fre- 
quently to be found in English cottage gardens, I am trying 
to coax these shrubs to live in Indiana. At present I have a 
score of seedlings, half of which I will test out in the open 
ground this Winter, with protection. 

My one most treasured possession is a seven-foot shrub of 
Euonymus europaeus raised from seed I gathered along a lane 
in Gloucestershire, the haunt of my childhood days. 

—Dora E. Waterson. 
Anderson, Ind. 


Russian Anchusas on Long Island 


I WAS interested in a recent observation by Robert Dunn, 
Katonah, N. Y., which appeared in the September 1 Hor- 
ticulture, in which he stated that the Russian anchusa, A. 
myosotidiflora, is practically sterile in his section. My plants 
set seed so freely that whenever I need new plants I can get 
all I want from self-sown seedlings. Furthermore, in addition 
to the first bloom, I frequently get a second season of bloom 
in late Summer, although, of course, it is not as profuse as the 
first bloom. 
—NMrs. J. H. Burton. 

Cedarhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 





Special Offer 





Hardy Roses 


for 
Fall Planting 


Strong, two-year field- 
grown, grade A-I plants, 
FINEST QUALITY offered 
at AMAZINGLY LOW 
PRICES. Best garden va- 
rieties including many of 
the newer introductions. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 
LIST 


Plant Roses this Autumn — 
Be sure they are Farquhar's. 


¢ 
R. & J. FARQUHAR CO. 


Seedsmen since 1882 


6 So. Market St. 
85 Franklin St. ; BOSTON, MASS. 


Elm Street, DEDHAM, MASS. 





























BAGATELLE 
NURSERY 


Ha.Fr Hottow Hits, L. I. 
P. O. HuntincTon Station, N. Y. 


y= you in doubt if Fall plant- 


ing is the right thing to do? It is. 
Plants set out now will make an 
abundance of roots before the Win- 
ter sets in and they will benefit by 
the entire Spring’s growth. 
Therefore send your orders now, 
we will take excellent care of them. 
If you wish to come to the nursery, 
proceed as far as the Dew Drop Inn 
at the intersection of the Jericho 
Turnpike and New York Avenue, 
Huntington, about 35 miles from 
New York; then follow the signs 
erected at the corners of intersecting 
roads. A short drive through a pic- 
turesque, rolling country will bring 
you between our large blocks of it- 
teresting conifers, shade trees and 
thousands of Rhododendrons. We 








will be glad to see you. 
4 y 
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Six of the most beautiful 
of Darwin Tulips 


Dreer’s Six De Luxe Darwin Tulips are unusually large and 
vigorous varieties for those who are especially interested in these 
magnificent May-flowering Bulbs. 
Per Doz. Per 100 
Postpaid Postpaid 


AFTERGLOW, rosy orange, salmon tinted ....... $ .75 $5.25 
APHRODITE, brilliant carmine-rose ........... 1.10 8.25 
BLEU AIMABLE, beautiful clear lavender ....... he 5.25 
JUBILEE, violet blue, shaded purple .......... 1.15 8.25 


KING GEORGE V, translucent cherry red 


ede 1.00 7.25 | 
VENUS, pink with silvery sheen 


eer ee 1.50 10.50 





Special Combination Offer: 


3 each of the above— 18 bulbs .......... $1.50 
6 each of the above— 36 bulbs .......... y & A D D E D B E AU 








l : — = + 4. = Se Pare 5.29 
25 each of the above— Sa wr 
nes for the well-groomed estate — 








offers the Bulbs, Plants and Seeds which should be 


planted in the Fall. HE extra charm that a King Green- 
For a free copy mention this publication house brings to your estate is one 
and be sure to address Dept. T-1. of the expected things, now-a-days. 
For whoever heard of a really finished 
Seana place without its glassed-over gardens 
— pon for flowers and plant? . . . and even 
= on 


vegetables. 

The King type of construction meets 
your requirements both architectural 
and service. Adaptable to sun-rooms, 
conservatories, swimming pools. Send 
for particulars. 








KinG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
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BERRIED TREES and SHRUBS 


Berries are often as interesting as flowers and they usually last for a much longer period. All of the following may be 


transplanted successfully this Autumn. These are only a few from the large list we grow. 


Berberis vernae—Verna Barberry ........... 202 ee ee eeeeeeees 
Celastrus scandens—Ami rican Bittersweet ..............+-.-. 
Cotoneaster dielsiana—Diels Cotoneaster ...........-..2+-455 
Cotoneaster divaricata—Spreading Cotoneaster ............... 
Cotoneaster horizontalis—Rock Cotoneaster (from 7-in. pots) 
Ilex verticillata—Common Winterberry ...............+0+545. 
Malus dolgo—Dolgo Crab ............ cece cece cece e een eeeees 
Malus hopa—Hopa Crab ............ ccc cecccccceesecccenvces 
Dian Mea TORO PIU ©. oo occ cc co cecc ccc seeccenesioe 
Symphoricarpos chenaulti .............0ccccccscceesescceees 
Taxus cuspidata—Japanese Yew ..........--ceeceececcecenes 
Taxus cuspidata capitata—Upright Japanese Yew .............. 
Viburnum sieboldi—Siebold Viburnum ...................64: 


Each Ten 

Oe re ee 18 to 24 in. $ .90 $ 7.50 
Lvdcboue siunweawes 3 years 75 6.00 
ee ee eer ote 3 . 1.50 12.50 
oupiine Saeed f% 3 &. 2.00 18.00 
Di tiss ta Larara batons ona aa 15 to 18 in. 1.50 13.50 
Om hi uadeab eo: iawn % 3 &. 1.00 8.50 
pA ania Ne ia) dpe Sto 5 tt. 2.50 22.50 
a dg ahesdle wie ies tad §to 6 hk. 3.00 27.00 
Ee eae bis eee ne ato 3 t. 90 7.50 
ee a SAT eS Z%0 3 ft. 1.00 9.00 
ee eae Ore 18 to 24 ft. 4.00 36.00 
6 De ais aaah a See otn 2to 2% ft. 7.50 70.00 
ot 4. RR. 1.25 11.00 


Our stock of the above is sturdy, frequently transplanted material of the highest quality 
On quantities of five or more of one kind, the ten-rate will apply 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Incorporated 


Main Office: 869 ADAMS STREET, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and showgrounds are maintained 


at Framingham and North Abington 
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GARDEN WORK FOR LATE OCTOBER 


| * ees gardens may be constructed at this late date, but it is advis- 
able to delay planting until next Spring. This will give the 
rocks and soil a chance to settle so that when the plants are set out 
there will be no air pockets to dry their roots. Rock gardens recently 
planted will need careful Winter mulching with salt hay, evergreen 
boughs and the like. 

Fuchsias should have been growing rapidly all Summer. If so, 
they are ready to be ripened by storing them in the cellar without 
water until the end of December, when they will be ready for forcing 
into bloom. Fuchsias ar coming into fashion again; over 100 choice 
varieties are available. 

Lift roots of chicory (French endive) and plant them close 
together in boxes, tubs or large pots for early forcing. Keep them 
in a cool dark cellar so that the tops will bleach. Water the roots 
at the time of planting and they will need little attention for some 
time. Dig beets, carrots, winter radishes and other root crops for 
storing in the cellar or vegetable pit. Pumpkins and squashes, of 
course have to be kept in a warm, dry place, as for instance a closed 
attic. 

Celery dug and planted upright, roots and all, in a deep frame, 
will last in fine condition, in spite of frost, until Thanksgiving and 
later. When hard frost is expected, cover the sash with matting. 
Ventilate thoroughly on warm days. Do not dig the celery until 
nearly time for freezing weather. Trenching is also satisfactory. 

When picking quinces, handle them carefully because the skins 
bruise very easily and turn brown. 

Rose planting is now in order in the North, as soon as dormant 
plants can be obtained. Absolutely one of the most important points 
in rose planting is to hill the plants with soil at planting time to 
keep the canes from drying out. Water the plants well. 

Wherever frost threatens to take the hardy chrysanthemums, cut 
the flowers in bud and open them indoors. 

Clear the garden of annuals and plant beds of tulips and other 
bulbs for Spring beauty. 

Plant paper-white narcissi in pebbles and water, bulb fiber or 
peat moss. Bulbs grown in water should have only the lower half 








of the bulb covered. Let the bulbs get well rooted before bringing 
them to a warm light place. 

Rooted cuttings of coleus, begonias, geraniums and other house 
plants should be potted and kept in a cool place for a while. 

Blueberries can be safely planted in the Fall. Some nurseries offer 
the wild kinds, or one may now grow large-fruited cultivated kinds. 
Blueberries must have acid soil. To make it so, use aluminum 
sulphate and plenty of peat moss. 

Gather all mummied plums from the trees and ground. These 
carry the fungus of the brown rot over Winter. Bury the mummies 
deeply in an out of the way place. 

Rake the falling leaves around the shrubs and evergreens for a 
winter mulch. However, do not use diseased horsechestnut leaves— 
they should be burned. 

Dig dahlia roots by October 15 in the vicinity of Boston, Novem- 
ber 1 in New York City and November 10 to 15 in Philadelphia. 
Cut the tops off near the ground. Then lift each clump carefully 
with a fork after loosening the ground around it. Dry the tubers for 
a few hours. Store them in barrels or boxes lined with newspaper, 
in dry soil or peat moss. Label each clump carefully. 

In the cornborer districts, be sure to burn all hollow stemmed 
stalks, including the tops of chrysanthemums. 

Shut off and drain all outside plumbing, leaving the faucets open 
all Winter. Empty small pools, too. 

Beds of lily-of-the-valley are benefitted by a fall mulch of decayed 
leaves, peat moss or screened spent manure. The same applies to 
pachysandra. 

Chrysanthemums that are not reliably hardy can be wintered in 
cold frames. Biennials, such as canterbury bells, forget-me-nots, 
English daisies and similar plants are often put into cold frames to 
advantage for the Winter. 

One of the most effective ways of controlling insects and diseases 
in the garden is to clean up all refuse and to destroy all the weeds 
in Fall. This does not mean that leaves should be gathered from 
around the shrubs. On the contrary, the shrubs will be better off 
for this protection during the Winter. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Dahlia Society Meeting and Show 


oo American Dahlia Society held its annual meeting this 
year in the Hotel Commodore, New York, on September 
23, at which time the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Warren W. Maytrott, Vineland, N. J.; vice-presidents, 
George L. Stillman, Westerly, R. I., William H. Waite, 
Rumson, N. J., Charles G. Reed, Lawrence, Mass., John S. 
Vincent, White Marsh, Md., Mrs. Stephen G. Van Hoesen, 
Fanwood, N. J., George L. Farnum, Media, Pa., George W. 
Fraser, Willimantic, Conn., Mrs. George L. Holland, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and J. A. Kemp, Little Silver, N. J.; secretary, 
William J. Rathgeber; treasurer, Mrs. Mabel C. Rathgeber; 
assistant treasurer, James Duthie. George W. Fraser was 
elected a trustee. 

At this meeting a revised constitution and by-laws were 
approved. Charles G. Reed reported that 178 dahlia varieties 
were tested this year at the trial garden at Storrs, Conn. Dr. 
Marshall A. Howe said that the dahlia collection at the New 
York Botanical Garden now contains about 420 of the better 
and newer varieties. 

The seventeenth annual exhibition opened for a four-day 
show on September 22 in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore. Unusually hot and humid weather made it 
difficult to stage the blooms the first day. However, the ex- 
hibit of Fisher & Masson, Trenton, N. J., was of first quality, 
the blooms being shown against a green velvet background 
in both baskets and vases. IT'wo outstanding new 
varieties shown were Chrystal Herne, old gold, and 
Diana Bourbon, a red cactus variety. This display 
was judged the most meritorious and outstanding 
in the show and was awarded the American Dahlia 
Society’s gold medal. The second prize in this class 
was awarded to the Dahliadel Nurseries, Vineland, 
N. J., for an exhibit of dahlias, displayed in a 
Spanish courtyard setting. In the class for 200 
square feet C. Louis Alling, West Haven, Conn., 
won first prize, the President’s Cup. The Mollie S. 
Shepard dahlia, a red decorative, was a feature of 
this exhibit. 

Veil & Mendham, Easton, Pa., exhibited among 
other new varieties one called Floyd Gibbons, a 
copper and bronze informal decorative. The 
Stumpp & Walter Co., New York, exhibit occu- 
pied nearly all of one end of the big ballroom. In 
this display a bowl of Unwin’s dwarf hybrid 
dahlias grown from seeds and flowered in 90 days 
Was especially interesting. 


A Greenhouse Plant From the Canary Islands 


An interesting plant is being introduced from 
the Canary Islands under the name of Odonto- 
spermum sericeum, with the common name of 
“flower bush.”’ It is not at all well known, al- 


though it was figured in Curtis’ Botanical Magazine in 1836 
under the name of Buphthalmum sericeum with the common 
name of “‘silky ox-eye.’’ No other pictures seem to have been 
made in Europe or America until the present time. Appar- 
ently it was introduced in Kew gardens as early as 1779 but 
never came into general cultivation. 

The plant is a handsome dwarf shrub with golden yellow 
flowers two or three inches across. The foliage is silky and 
silver-green in color. The plant is prized for its Summer 
bloom, remaining in flower throughout the Summer months. 
It is an excellent plant to use in pots or tubs on porches or in 
sun rooms. The plants can be wintered in the same manner 
as hydrangeas. 

Propagation is from cuttings or seed. If seeds are sown in 
flats and transplanted to small pots with plenty of leaf 
mold, flowers may be expected in eight months. They have 
short stems and appear at the end of the branches. Before the 
first blooms fade, smaller shoots break out below and in turn 
produce a liberal crop of flowers. It is probable that the newly 
introduced plant will soon be seen at some of the flower 
shows. 


Pennsylvania Dahlia Show 


The annual dahlia show of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society was held again this year on the polo grounds at 
Bryn Mawr, the dates being September 25 and 26. The 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania co-operated in this 
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event, which was one of the attractions of the Bryn Mawr 
horse show. A huge tent, 150 feet long, erected on a level 
stretch of land made an ideal setting for the show. 

The largest commercial exhibit, staged by W. Atlee Burpee 
Co. of Philadelphia, occupied one entire end of the tent. The 
dahlias were arranged against a black velvet background with 
choice gladioli banked on either side of the group. These 
exhibits were awarded both a gold and silver medal. 

Over 50 varieties of choice dahlias were most tastefully 
displayed by Henry F. Mitchell Co. of Philadelphia. Of par- 
ticular interest were a number of new miniature dahlias 
shown by Fisher & Masson of Trenton, N. J. These miniature 
dahlias are apparently increasing in popularity, principally 
because of their form and coloring and their adaptability to 
small vase and basket arrangements. This display was greatly 
admired and was awarded a bronze medal. 

The Conard-Pyle Co. of West Grove, Pa., received a silver 
medal for its exhibit of 50 varieties of roses. A dozen or so 
blooms of each kind were shown and they were of the best 
quality for this season of the year. George L. Farnum of 
Media, Pa., exhibited a collection of miniature dahlias im- 
ported from England and France. 

The garden club exhibits were particularly attractive this 
year. The amateur classes also drew many fine entries in 
annuals and perennials. Private estates were well represented 
by large baskets and vases of mammoth dahlias, all of the 
finest quality. 


Controlling Ants With Oil 


In the Philippine Islands, where ants are more destructive 
than they are in most of our northern states, an oil treat- 
ment has been devised which completely destroys ants and 
termites in their nests. First of all, the soil, in which the ant 
holes are located, must be drenched with water thoroughly 
until it becomes saturated. This condition can be recognized 
by the fact that the water is absorbed more slowly by the soil. 
The ground is then ready for the oil treatment. Waste engine 
oil or crank case oil, which is obtainable from garages, is then 
applied over the surface of the ground and as the water drains 
away through the soil it carries the oil downward. After a 
while the oil will have penetrated all of the galleries of the 
ants underground. Oil cannot be used alone as it will not 
penetrate the soil sufficiently. Where the ant holes are large 
it may be necessary to dig shallow trenches around each nest. 
A cup of oil is usually enough to destroy any ordinary nest. 

Oil is, of course, injurious to all living plants and should 
not be used near trees, shrubs or any cultivated ornamentals. 
Oil would kill the grass and it is, in fact, frequently used as a 
weed killer on driveways. 

Probably, in most instances, this oil treatment will have to 
be restricted to uncultivated fields and out-of-the-way places 
where the ants are increasing in numbers and spreading to the 
garden. This treatment works well where ants are living 
under concrete floors and walks. It will, however, take two or 
three days in this case to thoroughly moisten the soil under 
the concrete before the oil can be applied. 


Women’s National Farm and Garden Association 


The annual meeting of the Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Association will be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., October 20-23, on invitation of Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, president of the university. Mrs. Henry Ford, president 
of the association, is to preside. The first three days will be 
given to a discussion of business matters, with a luncheon 
Wednesday at 1 p.m. The general topic on Wednesday will 
be ‘‘Making and Marketing of Homestead Products.’’ Thurs- 
day's general topic will be ‘Preserving and Creating Home- 
stead Beauty.’’ On Friday those present will drive about the 
campus and to the interesting gorges in the vicinity of Ithaca. 
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House Plants to Be Studied 


To assist amateurs in growing thrifty house plants with a 
high average of success is the purpose of a course of eight 
lectures in ‘‘House Plants and their Care’ which will open in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, November 10, 
at 7:30 p.m. The course is offered by the University Exten- 
sion Division, State Department of Education, in co-operation 
with the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. James Salter, 
instructor in horticulture, Norfolk County Agricultural 
School, will give the entire course. The correct techniques in 
potting, propagation, and warring upon insects will be amply 
demonstrated, and each lecture period will be followed by an 
informal question period. 

The class will meet on eight Tuesday evenings from 7:30 
to 9:15 o'clock. The registration fee for the complete course is 
four dollars. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


In accordance with by-laws, the nominating committee 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society must file its nomi- 
nations to the executive council with the secretary before the 
first day of October, and the secretary must cause the nomina- 
tions to be published in Horticulture at least 30 days previous 
to the annual meeting. Additional nominations may be made 
in writing by 15 or more members of the society. If no 
nominations are made in addition to those submitted by the 
nominating committee an election by ballot is not considered 
necessary, and the executive council elects the candidates 
nominated by the committee. If additional nominations are 
received, the secretary must cause ballots to be printed contain- 
ing the names of all the candidates, and must mail them to 
every member of the society as soon after November | as 
possible. 

The nominating committee has nominated the following 
persons to serve on the executive council, and has filed their 
names with the secretary, John C. Wister: Mr. Louis Burk, 
Mr. John P. Habermehl, Mr. Jay V. Hare, Mr. Alexander 
MacLeod, Mr. Henry M. Michell, Mrs. Thomas Newhall and 
Mrs. Arthur H. Scott. 

The term of office for all of the above candidates is three 
years, beginning in 1932. Mr. John Williams is chairman of 
the nominating committee. 


The Hardy Gloxinias 
LOXINIAS, which are much admired as house plants for 


Summer bloom, have their counterpart for the garden 
in the hardy gloxinias or incarvilleas, as they are called botan- 
ically. The one most commonly listed in the catalogues is 
Incarvillea delavayi with attractive rose-pink flowers that top 
18-inch stems and have fern-like foliage. The hardiness of 
this kind, however, as well as that of J. grandiflora, is some- 
what dependent upon the weather, for unless there is a warm 
blanket of snow over the ground, the plants are likely to dis- 
appear during the Winter. 

A more reliable species for most sections is J. olgae, a pale- 
pink flowered variety that makes a shrubby growth up to 
three feet high. Bee’s Pink is another pink-toned kind. /. 
grandiflora brevipes is much more dwarf and, in fact, is 
desirable as a rock garden plant, since it seldom gets over 
eight inches high. Its blooms are less tubular than those of 
I. delavayi, the color being crimson-purple. What few 
rounded leaves there are act as a foil for the large brilliant 
blossoms. 

Quick surface drainage and a deep sandy loam are best for 
the incarvilleas. Dampness for a long time means disaster to 
them. They will do well either in sun or partial shade, pro- 
vided the spot is sheltered. Considering the unreliable nature 
of this group, they should be heavily mulched for the Winter, 
or dug up and wintered in a pit or cellar. In passing, it should 
be said that plants have been known to lie dormant for an 
entire season. Propagation is mostly by seed. 














The Secret of Better Delphiniums 


The author of this article, Leon H. Leonian, Ph.D., is connected 
with West Virginia University, and is secretary of the American 
Delphinium Society. What he writes is based on long experience. 


HE climatic conditions in many of the middle western, 
eastern and southern parts of the United States are not 
ideal for the delphinium. Consequently, a number of 
pests and diseases, which under more suitable environmental 
surroundings are more or less negligible, become so serious as 
to render the growing of this exquisite flower a rather hazard- 
ous undertaking. The ordinary run of seedlings now on the 
market is not worth having; many of the so-called named 
varieties and matched specimen seedlings are really quite 
commonplace things; yet they sell at outrageously high prices. 
The lover of delphinum now faces a veritable dilemma, and 
even the breeders are beginning to realize that something has 
to be done. If, of necessity, we must treat the queen of the 
blue border as an annual, a biennial, or at best as a short lived 
perennial, we must depend almost exclusively upon seeds and 
seedlings. The fancier who seeks quality, the true lover of 
beauty who sacrifices much to obtain his ideal flower, and the 
vain gardener who must have better and bigger things in his 
garden than his neighbor, will not hesitate to pay five and ten 
dollars for a packet of seeds if such seeds are glowingly and 
extravagantly advertised. Ithose who have had enough expe- 
rience to be truly discriminative are 


seeds from the few fairly good plants which resulted from 
their expensive packet, they dream of producing other plants 
as good or better. But alas! With each successive generation 
the average quality becomes poorer and poorer, and the per- 
centage of even passably good flowers becomes lower and 
lower. 

Instead of allowing the good qualities accumulated in a 
given seedling to segregate through selfing, we should aid 
them to aggregate more and more by proper crossing methods. 
Anyone can learn how to cross flowers. The thrill which 
accompanies such work is too captivating to be missed. The 
realization that one is assisting nature to bring forth more of 
its wonders and exquisite beauty constitutes one of the most 
durable sources of satisfaction in a life where, alas, too many 
temporary things abound. 

If we wish to intensify color, we should select two of our 
most brilliant varieties and cross them together. If we are 
after size, we should cross together our largest varieties. By 
eliminating all plants possessing characteristics which we do 
not want, we make the chances for the reappearance of such 
characters more remote. By continuing such a practice of 
selection and crossing for a few generations, we can reach the 
highest level possible in the development of any flower; if we 
keep on introducing new “‘blood”’ in our selections, the acme 

of perfection will never be reached, 





bound to be badly disappointed with 
their expensive seeds, because the sins 
of the ancestors will visit upon the 
young progenies. It seems rather 
strange that the seedlings of the most 
beautiful varieties in the world should 
resemble their grandparents and great 
grandparents more than their imme- 
diate parents. Yet, such is the law of 
heredity. Qualities accumulated in a 
plant to give us a rare charm and 
perfection, will tend to segregate 
again in the seedlings of such plants. 

Consequently, when you and I pay 
five dollars for a packet of seeds har- 
vested from a fine variety, we are not, 
in reality, buying the seeds of that 
variety, but those of more inferior 
varieties. A paradoxical situation, but 
a true one, nevertheless. 

If five per cent of the seedlings 
even remotely resemble their parents, 
we should consider ourselves fortu- 
nate. But what chance have we of 
getting at this five per cent? A certain 
number of seeds in any packet of 
delphinium will be sterile; others 
will fail to come up due to one thing 
or another; some of the seedlings that 
will come up will fall victims to 
damping-off, slugs, cutworms, wire- 
worm, other pests and parasites, and 
to climatic and environmental reverses. 
so that only about one-half of the 
original seeds will reach the stage of 
flowering spikes; and this is a very 
high estimate! A rather discouraging 
situation. Getting a few good plants 
from a packet of seeds is just a first 
step in the right direction. Yet, un- 
fortunately, here is where most of 
our gardeners and even our com- 











and the work will grow more and 
more fascinating. 

A few years ago when I first began 
to be interested in delphiniums, my 
best specimen plants were really quite 
ordinary; the spike less than two 
feet; the flowers not quite two-and- 
one-quarter inches across, and the 
colors neither varied nor too brilliant. 
By crossing such plants together, I 
obtained two-and - one - half - foot 
flower spikes, two-and-one-quarter- 
inch flowers, and quite a variety of 
colors. The so-called Wrexhams, the 
strains of Blackmore &% Langdon, 
and the better things of Vanderbilt 
hybrids were next introduced, until 
now three- and three-and-one-quar- 
ter-inch flowers, three-and-one-half- 
foot flower spikes, newer colors and 
newer floral types are no longer un- 
common among my seedlings. I no 
longer save seeds from even my finest 
varieties. Every seed saved must be 
from a flower crossed by my own 
hands. This is perhaps an extreme 
measure, yet I find that nearly all of 
my own seedlings are worth saving. 

However, I do not wish to convey 
the impression that crossing invari- 
ably gives rise to better progenies; 
sometimes the reverse may be the 
case. If both parents happen to have 
some shortcoming, it will be intensi- 
fied in the progeny. This was brought 
home to me just recently. Last year I 
made a cross between two large sized 
flowers, one of them being slightly 
over three inches across, and the other 
nearly three inches across. A large 
percentage of the seedlings resulting 








mercial growers stop. By selecting 


Loose Flowered Type of Delphin.um 


from this union gave me flowers 
measuring fully three inches across, 
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but over 90 per cent of all the seedlings possessed extremely 
weak spikes and would break down despite all careful staking. 
Such a plant is practically worthless to the average gardener. 

When, however, one of the parents of this cross was pol- 
linated with another variety possessing smaller flowers but 
huge spikes, a good percentage of the seedlings resulting from 
this union were strong, sturdy plants with three-inch flowers 
of good substance and beautifully ruffled. This exper‘ence 
shows that one does not always know what a given union 
will do; there will always be surprises, some pleasant, some 
otherwise. But with experience one may learn what to expect 
from a given cross. One may use, as one of the parents, a 
variety which to the uninitiated may appear quite common- 
place, yet, under this commonplace appearance may be hidden 
some fine qualities which will come to the fore if properly 
mated. 

Crossing together the different varieties of delphiniums is 
one thing, but crossing together of different species is some- 
thing else; quite! This is a field for the expert only, and one 
where untiring efforts and years of labor become absolute pre- 
requisites to success. In the first place, many of the crosses, 
being specifically too far removed, will not ‘‘take’’ no matter 
how often the cross is made or how it is reciprocated. Others 
will yield normal pods but blasted seeds. Sometimes a few of 
the seeds may be fertile but upon germination they will de- 
velop absolutely sterile progenies. Since in hybridization work 
the most promising results are obtained not with the first 
hybrid generation but with the second, such sterile hybrids 
lose much, if not all, of their value. One of my own earlier 
attempts consisted of crossing Delphinium tricorne, a native 
plant of dwarf growth and very early flowering habit, with 
one of my fine delphiniums. Only one viable seed resulted 
from the cross and the seedling coming from this was sterile 
to its own pollen as well as to the pollen of the 
cultivated sorts—and, it was a poorer specimen 
than either parent. 

The popularity of the newer delphiniums is 
increasing every year, yet we in this country 
have very few named varieties on the market. 
We do not seem to be able to propagate del- 
phiniums vegetatively and as successfully as the 
English growers do. This may be due to our 
climate, but I am more inclined to think that 
because the growers can sell their ordinary seed- 
lings at fancy prices, they make no great effort 
to go into the more exacting and comparatively 
difficult work of producing named varieties. Nor 
can the average grower import named varieties 
from abroad. Consequently we have come to de- 
pend upon seeds and seedlings. The bulk of seeds 
now on the market consists of worthless things. 
The originator of really worthwhile varieties 
cannot compete with the large concerns which 
are in position to reach every flower lover in the 
country and which buy and sell their seeds in 
100-pound lots. I venture to say that there are 
not, at present, five pounds of really good del- 
phinium seeds in the United States. This means 
that the public is more likely to purchase seeds 
of mediocre or poor quality and rarely learn of 
the better things made available by the origi- 
nator. But even the originator himself offers 
nothing but open pollinated seeds, as he keeps 
his hand-crossed seeds for his own immediate 
use. [he lover of the beautiful who strives for 
the best can do one of two things: either pur- 
chase some high priced varieties developed by the 
other fellow, or learn to do his own breeding 
and thereby open for himself a world of fas- 
cinating possibilities. 

—Leon H. Leonian. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
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A Native Western Peony 


AEONIA BROWNI, the wild peony of the West, does 

not resemble the garden peony so much as it does Helle- 
borus niger. It is a hardy perennial and has large, attractive 
gray-green leaves, ternately divided. The flowers are one to 
two inches broad with thick, leathery, mahogany-red petals 
partially closing over a heavy yellow center, looking rather 
like a half-open single rose. The petals are deep red, almost 
black, toward the base, becoming lighter at the tips. 

After the flower has passed, the large and divergent seed 
pods at the ends of the one or two foot stems bend earthward 
with their increasing weight, and at the appropriate time 
deliver the big, brown seeds to the awaiting soil and to the 
small, wild, hungry creatures. 

In cultivation Paeonia browni requires good drainage. 
Light soil containing an ample humus will satisfy it. This 
plant, like the majority of California wild flowers, thrives 
best upon a slope or in a rocky bank. In burned places the 
peony plants respond with eagerness and following forest 
fires the strong lush foliage makes vigorous clusters. The 
prosperous appearance of the plant continues until late Spring 
or mid-Summer, when, having performed its mission, it yel- 
lows and blends with the browning tones of the whole 
country-side. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


White Seedlings of Vesper Iris 


ERE is considerable variation in the shades of lilac in 
seedlings of Iris dichotoma, but not until this year did I 
find good albinos among the self-sown plants in my garden. 
A number of them produced pure white blossoms, except for 
the yellow in the style-limbs. 

Speaking of the vesper iris,—a good com- 
panion plant for it is the blackberry lily, 
Belamcanda (Pardanthus) chinensis. The two 
plants are almost identical in habit and appear- 
ance. The spotted, orange flowers of the belam- 
canda always come at the same season as those 
of the vesper iris, but they do not continue as 
long. The shiny, black fruit of the blackberry 
lily is an added attraction after the vesper iris 
has passed out of bloom. 

—P. J. van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A Good Dwarf Iberis 


HEN I look over the foreign lists of 

seeds of alpine plants, anything with the 
name saxatilis attached to it is likely to catch my 
attention and get down on my order list. This 
is the only reason I can think of for including 
Iberis saxatilis in an order two or three years 
ago, but I am glad that I did so, for in this 
dwarf and little known hardy candytuft is a 
real treasure for the rock garden. 

This iberis is practically prostrate. It is ever- 
green and makes a neat, compact clump. It 
blooms in May with a delicate pink blossom 
that fairly covers the plant. It appears to be 
quite hardy and I have carried it through two 
Winters, covered with a little excelsior. 

I have no trouble growing it from seed and a 
friend who secured a plant for me has since 
propagated it by cuttings. It does not seem par- 
ticular as to its soil requirements. While several 
of our alpine specialists now list this, I have 
never seen it outside my own garden except once. 

—Harry R. O’Brien. 
Worthington, Ohio. 
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BD few demands of formal gardening are such that informal 
garden subjects are frequently revamped with the aid of 
the horticulturist’s skill. A common practice is to make stand- 
ard or tree plants, such as standard heliotropes and fuschias 
and tea roses. These are accepted without question in our gar- 
dens, conservatories and flower shows. 

Now, the cotoneasters have been made into standards and 
regardless of how the idea may strike eastern garden makers, 
these five-foot high plants are finding a ready demand in Cali- 
fornia. Several spreading and trailing kinds have been used, 
principally C. harroviana, C. horizontalis, C. microphylla, C. 
microphylla thymifolia and C. salicifolia. These are grafted 
on the upright species, C. frigida. When the tops have grown 
out, they are said to make unusually beautiful weeping plants 
that retain much of their attractiveness throughout the entire 
Winter, as the brilliantly colored fruits stay on. The frigida 
understock is hardy only in the South, ‘but it is reasonable to 
expect that really fine cotoneaster standards could be grafted 
on crataegus that would prove hardy in our northern gardens. 


ALLOON tires for wheelbarrows are the latest notion in 
England, I understand. By the simple process of unscrew- 
ing the axle brackets, a new assembly of tire, wheel and axle 
can be put on and the wheelbarrow is at once equipped to go 
where wheelbarrows could not be pushed before. Over soft 
earth in the garden, upon rough ground, across the precious 
lawn even in the Spring of the year, and on “‘sports fields,”’ 
to use the English term, this pneumatic tire is said to make 
wheeling easy. Turf will not become rutted regardless of the 
load. This applies in rainy weather so that work need not 
wait. These are but a few of the claims made for the rubber 
tire. It is at present made in one size, 16 by four inches, but it 
is probable that different sizes will be made, as time goes on, 
to fit the several makes of wheelbarrows. 


OR years gladiolus growers have been trying to obtain 

a gladiolus with fragrance. There are some of the species 
which have a decided perfume, but difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in breeding this perfume into the garden kinds. 
William H. Purple of Canandaigua, N. Y., who is popularly 
known as ‘‘Gladiolus Bill,’’ recently showed me a new gladi- 
olus which he believes will prove to be the first of a new race. 
This flower is pink, of fair size and would seem to have merit 
apart from its fragrance which is more or less elusive but at 
times is distinct, suggesting the fragrant scent of a rose to 
many people although others will say that it smells like a 
honeydew melon. It is hard to think of highly perfumed 
gladioli, probably because we have always been accustomed 
to the lack of fragrance in this flower, but no doubt a well 
established perfume would add to the value of this extremely 
popular garden subject. 


HAVE been interested to note that Mr. J. H. Nicolas, well 

known the country over as a rose expert, has been made a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor of France, the highest distinc- 
tion of the French government to its citizens. This award was 
made for eminent service in the field of science and industry as 
well as for bravery on the field of battle. Mr. Nicolas, who 
is in charge of the research department of a large nursery at 
Newark, N. Y., started active life as a military man serving 
for ten years in the French army and reaching the rank of 
captain, being at that time the youngest captain in the whole 
French service. After his eyesight became impaired he turned 
to horticulture and for years has been specializing in the 
cultivation and improvement of roses. He is trying to develop 


American roses which will endure American conditions and 
is responsible for several new kinds which are coming into the 
market, among them Leonard Barron and Richardson Wright. 
I am told that the former has been derived from Rosa nut- 
kana, a species found growing in Northern Alaska, which 
ought to guarantee its being hardy. 


YEAR or two ago an item was published in Horticulture 
about the success of Elizabeth B. Sampson at Hancock 
Point, Me., in the growing of Rosa hugonis. She has been 
experimenting with a new plant, carefully cutting off every 
rose hip two weeks after blooming. She now reports in a letter 
to me that she has continued this plan and that her plant, in 





A New Fragrant Gladiolus 


its fourth year, had over 4,000 blossoms. It is now entering 
upon the Winter six feet high and eight feet across with spot- 
less foliage. Mr. McFarland has advised garden makers to ‘‘cut 
down to the ground shabby, leggy, and disreputable’’ speci- 
mens of Rosa hugonis, but Mrs. Sampson is thoroughly con- 
vinced that this rose need never become either shabby or 
leggy and certainly not disreputable if it is not forced to ripen 
its fruit. 


OSE growers, like doctors, sometimes disagree and | find 

that Mr. McFarland’s recent comments about roses in 

California do not express the sentiments of all growers, one 
of whom writes me as follows: 

“I would rather have one Los Angeles from my garden 
with its exquisite perfume than all of California's profusion, 
with a great lack of fragrance. California roses in general were 
a bitter disappointment to me.’ 
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Award of Medals 


The following awards are announced by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society: 

The George Robert White Medal of Honor, to Dr. 
Frederick V. Coville of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal, to Mr. William 
H. Judd, propagator at the Arnold Arboretum. 

The Thomas Roland Medal, to Mr. J. D. Eisele of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The large gold medal of the society from the William N. 
Craig fund, to Miss Isabella Preston at the Experimental 
Farms, Ottawa, Canada. 


Garden Awards Announced 

The trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
announce the following garden awards for 1931: 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Ames, the soctety’s large gold medal 
from the H. H. Hunnewell fund, for their estate at North 
Easton, Mass. 

Mrs. John R. McGinley, the society's silver medal, for her 
garden at Smith’s Point, Manchester, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, the soctety’s silver 
medal, for their garden at Woods Hole, Mass. 

Mr. Charles D. Armstrong, the society’s garden certificate, 
for an unusual collection of boxwood plants and conifers in 
his garden at North Centerville, Mass. 

Mc. Archibald Blanchard, the soctety’s garden certificate, 
for his garden at Nahant, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles A. Proctor, the society's garden certificate, 
for the ortginal and charming way tn which she has used 
annuals in her garden in Swampscott. 


A Campanula for Wild Gardens 
AMPANULA PUNCTATA cannot truthfully be de- 


scribed as a particularly attractive species from a decora- 
tive standpoint, and in many ways it fails to measure up to 
the high standard set by other species of the genus. For these 
reasons it is perhaps often passed by; yet it is an interesting 
plant, worthy of a place in any representative collection of 
hardy plants, where it may be given a position in the outlying 
parts of the rock-garden, in the wild garden or even in the 
mixed border. It is an easy doer, flowering freely during the 
month of June. 

Of variable appearance, this species now embraces the mate- 
rial which had been described as C. nobilis. My plants, 
under fairly generous treatment, are from two to two and one- 
half feet in height. The basal leaves are very long-petioled, 
pointedly heart-shaped with toothed margins. The cauline 
leaves are broadly-lanceolate and sessile. The erect stems are 
angled and much branched. All parts are covered with long 
hairs, but the degree of hirsuteness varies in different 
individuals. 

The solitary flowers are borne in great profusion in the 
axils of the leaves. They are drooping, bell-shaped, two inches 
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long and one inch in diameter, with five-pointed corolla lobes. 
The narrow sepals are less than half as long as the corolla 
tube. The exterior of the flower varies from dull purple to a 
deep vinous hue, with a distinct white nerve running to each 
of the five points. The interior is pale lilac, heavily spotted 
with purple and thickly covered with white silky hairs. One 
plant has white flowers of rather drab appearance and with 
but a few pale mauve spots inside. 
—T. H. Everett. 

Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Gladiolus Species in California 
Bb eve recent notes in Horticulture by Mr. Stokes of Rho- 


desia are of interest now, as many persons are trying out 
gladiolus species, of which many are now available from 
authentic sources by way of seeds. The hybridist and the 
plant breeder are ever alert. There is a word of warning that 
should be given now. We have tried all the available species 
of seeds that were obtainable with very little result. Only two 
species seem to be adaptable here, where the climate approxi- 
mates that of the Cape province. We were advised that many 
of those sent us grow either in damp locations as to soil, or 
where rains prevail during most of the year. We obtained 
good germination in most instances, but during the resting 
season—Summer here—the tiny corms dried up. The moral 
is that seedlings of the rare new species should be kept grow- 
ing, if they are willing, for the first year or two. In any event 
they should not be allowed to become dry in the soil. 

Gladiolus tristis and its variety concolor are very easily 
accommodated here. In fact, the variety concolor may be 
traced back in this vicinity in an old garden, still extant, for 
at least 40 years. It still persists and naturalizes freely. 

It is also found that the watsonias, of which there are now 
many startling new colors in species, remain evergreen the first 
two years, or until old enough to bloom; drying off in the 
interim is fatal. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Cleaning Up the Garden 


HE importance of destroying garden refuse and rubbish is 

emphasized by the following list of the Winter habitats 
of numerous pests in a manner which suggests that Fall 
plowing or spading the garden in the Fall is a logical means 
of lessening insect pests next season: 


Cabbage Root Maggot—-Hibernates in soil or in the old roots or stumps 
of cabbage. 

Cabbage Aphis——Hibernates as an egg on old leaves and stalks of cabbage. 

Cabbage Looper—Spends the Winter in the pupal stage in old leaves, 
stumps, and rubbish of the cabbage field. 

Harlequin Cabbage Bug——Winters as an adult insect in stalks, leaves, 
and refuse of cabbage fields and nearby weed patches. 

Cutworms—Hibernate as small worms near the roots of crops, weeds, 
or grasses, going deeper as the frost penetrates the ground. 

Potato Leafhopper—Spends the Winter as an adult or egg in old leaves 
and crop refuse. 

Potato Flea Beetles——Winters as an adult in rubbish and trash about the 
garden. 

Colorado Potato Beetle—Winters as an adult in the soil. 

White Grubs—Hibernate as grubs from seven to 14 inches below surface 
of the ground, usually in grass land. 

Potato Stalk Borer—Spends the Winter as an adult beetle in old potato 
stalks. 

Common Stalk Borer—Hibernates as an egg on the stem of weeds and 
grasses in or near the garden. 

European Corn Borer—Spends the Winter as larva in corn stalks, 
stubble, and many of the common weeds. 

Tomato Horn Worm—Winters as pupa a few inches below the surface 
of soil. 

Striped Cucumber Beetle—-Spends the Winter as an adult in trash 
refuse, or in the soil. 

Squash Bug—Same as the Striped Cucumber Beetle. 

Squash Vine Borer—Winters as larva in cocoons one or two inches 
below the surface of ground. 

Imported Onion Maggot—Hibernates either as an adult fly in crop 
refuse, Or as puparium in the soil. 

Asparagus Beetles—Pass the Winters in rubbish and crop refuse about 
the asparagus field. 
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An Expert Tests the Novelty Roses 


Mr. Hatton, the writer of this article, has won a wide reputation as 
an amateur rose grower of unusual skill. He is now about to become 
associated with a firm of commercial rose growers in Pennsylvama. 


from trying the new things. When we raise one new 

plant which produces flowers like the picture which 
sold us the seeds all our disappointments are quickly forgotten. 
Every year I try several new roses; many of them leave me 
cold, but occasionally one produces flowers so different, so 
beautiful, or so fragrant, that I am amply repaid. Of the roses 
I have tried this year, Ami Quinard, having a three-inch 
flower of a dozen petals, colored blackish red, is the darkest. 
It is one of the darkest roses grown. In addition, it has the 
old-time fragrance. 

Doris Dickson is a striking rose which holds its color well, 
but the foliage black-spots easily and it is a shy bloomer. The 
color is glowing cherry red and yellow. There is a slight 
fragrance. 

I cannot speak too highly of the Editor McFarland rose, 
which has a clean rose-pink color and blooms of fine form. 
This variety is very free-flowering and the plants healthy. 
It has been greatly admired by visitors. 

E. J. Ludding gives a good-sized double flower, colored 
light red with an orange glow and a slight fragrance. It is free 
blooming. 

Although the beautiful, fully double flowers of Ellen 
Terry open cream with a pinkish tinge, they fade to pure 
white. This is a good grower and bloomer; the blooms are 
perfumed. 

Frederico Casas, with semi-double flowers of a coppery 
orange color is one of the Pernet mixtures with the typical 
Pernet scent. It is attractive but only a moderate bloomer. 

A valuable variety for the cold regions is Frau Dr. 
Schricker with small carmine flowers that come freely on a 
healthy bushy plant. It is quite fragrant. This is a hybrid 
Bengal rose, and while its flowers have not the quality of the 
hybrid teas, it will prove hardier. 

Grenadier has large cupped blooms of a brilliant red color 
that are fairly double and quite fragrant. The plant is strong 
with attractive bronzy foliage. 

The color plates of Gruss an Coburg were so alluring that 
I was disappointed in the rose as it bloomed in my garden. 
The plant was weak and the flowers pink and yellow with 
but slight fragrance. The foliage black-spotted badly. I believe 
that good plants of this variety would produce really attrac- 
tive flowers. 

I did not care much for the few blooms that Heinrich Eg- 
gers produced. They were very double, medium-sized and 
colored rose-pink with an orange base. The plant was weak. 

Hilda is a beauty, with large, very double blooms, colored 
rich carmine on the outside of the petals and old rose inside, 
that have a pleasing scent and are wonderful keepers. 

For some reason, I neglected to report on Impress last year. 
For two seasons it has produced a few very beautiful blooms 
that are large, opening loosely flat and are colored rose-pink 
with a golden suffusion. There is a little fragrance. The plant 
is fine with lovely varnished foliage which would rise high 
if it would work harder. 

Jules Tabart has extra long pointed, pure pink buds, 
stained yellow at the base of the petals. The large open flower 
is silvery salmon pink and has a fruity fragrance. The plant is 
vigorous and free. I like this rose very much. 

J. C. Thornton sent up long pointed buds of scarlet-crim- 
son on long stems that opened to flowers full of short inner 
petals with damask perfume. It is a shapely plant with 
normal foliage. 

Although Joanna Hill is classed as a greenhouse rose, it has 


Berio The greatest thrills of gardening come 


done well in my garden. It is colored a beautiful two-toned 
yellow. The flowers have fine form and they last well. Its one 
fault is lack of freedom in blooming. 

In my opinion, Johanna Tantau is the finest white poly- 
antha rose yet produced. The plant is low and continuously 
covered with very double white flowers, which have a pinkish 
yellow center. When fully open, they are pure white and of 
a cactus form. 

While the flower of Jules Gaujard is very much like that of 
Souvenir de Georges Pernet, the plant is more upright and is 





The New Pink Hybrid Tea Rose Editor McFarland 


hardier. We no longer need the older rose. 

The blooms of Leonard Barron are very large, much like 
those of Louise Catherine Breslau, although they have more 
petals and the color is lighter—shell-pink toning to salmon- 
copper in the center. This is an American-bred rose. 

Lord Rossmore will be welcomed by exhibitors, because 
the flower is very large and has splendid form. The petals are 
flesh pink outside and pale flesh with a lemon tint inside. It 
has rich tea fragrance. For a large rose, it is unusually free 
blooming; but the plant makes a large sprawling bush. 

As with all “‘fancy’’ colored roses Lady Forteviot fades 
badly. Yet it is wonderful when the bloom is half open. It has 
a very striking semi-double flower colored rose and gold. 
These shades are blended differently on the outside than on 
the inside of the petals creating a beautiful picture. 

Lucie Marie has a new combination of colors which appeals 
to me. To say that the yellow, copper and pink colors each 
stand out may sound bizarre, but the effect is not. There are 
only a few of the flowers but each one is a gem. 

Mme. Hector Leuillot is not a new rose by any means and 
yet it is new to me. It is a treasure which should be in every 
rose garden. This variety was resurrected for its fragrance by 
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a California nursery. It has the richest fruity fragrance of any fre 
rose I know. The attractive flower is glowing orange-pink po: 
with a lighter center. ho 

Pink roses are all too plentiful but Mrs. Warren E. Lenon 
has that certain something which makes it stand out from roc 
among the rest. It is cerise-pink of fine form, holds its color set 
and lasts well. The plant is very vigorous and is free bloom- bo! 
ing. fill 
Mme. Nicolas Aussel pleased me greatly with its opalescent tar 
_ rose blooms that are golden at the base. There is a delicious mc 
" | raspberry fragrance. It makes a low spreading plant with lea 
Fertilizer and Humus | healthy foliage. I consider this one of the best of the new in 
| roses. 
Heretofore it has been necessary to secure these two The rose National Flower Guild has cupped flowers, col- mu 
important garden elements as separate products — en- ored glowing red almost scarlet. This rose was one of the in 
tailing double cost and trouble in application. In DRI- | brightest spots in the garden. It has some fragrance. The plant Wi 
CONURE you secure both — a wonderfully effective | is tall with weak foliage; it is not at all free. can 
NATURAL organic fertilizer — and humus. This one Nona’s long coppery buds open to almost single flowers cor 
product does the work heretofore done by both humus | of satiny rose with a golden flush. The color fades badly. | 
and the finest fertilizer. Yet you can now secure both | The plant is vigorous and exceedingly free. The Pernet scent cor 
services in Driconure for the price of ite Let Se tell is evident. This rose makes a splendid cut flower if picked in she 
you why Driconure will produce better results next Spring the bud. A really good white rose of medium size is Nuntius | 
if applied now. Pacelli, which has a delicious fragrance. Wi 
WINTER MULCH While Olympiad has little or no fragrance, it is to me the tea 
; _ rose of the year. The flowers are large, fully double, pure 
‘The wietey ath at Ee Seat eee 4 crimson with a golden base to the petals which lights up the to 
a ctundiand winter protection far gereems. Ut | oie flower. There is a richness to this combination that gar 
saves many times its cost in plants protected 
from winter kill. It builds up soil quality. It words cannot express. The plant has narrow bronzy green on 
improves growing conditions. We will gladly foliage. 
write you further particulars. The most beautiful rose I saw in a week’s trip this Summer Wi 
visiting nurseries and gardens was a gorgeous bloom of Polly. 
Of fine form the center of the opening flower is deep yellow e 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. ; on dhireedy Ara Me é 
ushed with pink; the outer petals are flesh with a pink flush 
165-K John Street New York, N. Y. as they fold back. Although exquisitely perfumed, it has been F 
ae aed aad Ze _ | ashy bloomer in my garden, but the lovely flowers are worth 
waiting for. but 
Rosella Sweet has cupped blooms filled with short center § An 
FOR FALL PLANTING petals colored orange and copper in different mixtures. It t0 
makes a splendid plant with bronzy foliage. to} 
ACONITUM AUTUMNALE — Autumn Monkshood — strong The flowers of Schwabenland will average five inches across the 
bulbs ..........-...+... 40c each; eee be cag or better. The large lustrous rose-colored petals twist so that the 
_ r— . : 
CAMPANULA PERSICIFOLIA Pesci! Blgores Mss | the open, mildly Tragrant ower looks ike 3 bomb peony. | TS 
DELPHINIUM HYBRIDS—a selected strain 1e color does not fade. The very vigorous plant has splendid 
40c each; $3.50 per 10; $25.00 per 100 foliage. ster 
HARDY LILIES in a large variety Souvenir d’Alexandre Bernaix is bright crimson, of me- soil 
PHLOX—E. I. Farrington—beautiful clear pink, strong grower dium size, fully double and sweetly perfumed. It is a good per. 
40c each; $3.50 per 10; $25.00 — parry easi 
re . ‘. 7 ° ° 
a ee eT oueitver mated 100 Violet Simpson, a lovely rose of shining pink with a 
Many sore plants ote tinted tn our canttan, cong of which golden base, is one of the few of the fancy mixtures to hold 
y plan be 
will gladly be sent on request. | its color. The plant is miserable. Therefore, the flowers are i 
few. 
CAPE COD NURSERIES I have one plant of Vaterland that has made a splendid con 
H. V. LAWRENCE FALMOUTH, MASS. strong healthy bush, but it has produced but two flowers up wee 
to September 1. They were perfect in form and a very rich obs 
velvety maroon. If Vaterland will bloom it will be a winner. nea’ 
| White Ensign is my selection for the best white. It is not be | 

W M L T large but has splendid form and is very double. It shows a fort 

e ove arge SSS little pinkish yellow when opening. It is very sweet. The are 
and small ones. We move and replant them | bushy plant has healthy foliage and it blooms and blooms rem 

so they will live, and will tell you in advance | and blooms. I 

pend Ny petede peated ye o- | —R. Marion Hatton. _ 

crew and unexcelled equipment are Meshanticut Park, R. I. mu 
back of these statements. | diui 
ene ade | Protecting Tender Climbing Roses a 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. — makers who have difficulty in wintering tender the 
Tree Service | hybrid tea climbing roses may find the following sugges- care 

“Brockiine, Mass.) Portland, Me. | tion of interest. It is possible to bring almost any kind of alm 

climber safely through a northern New England Winter if the 

| one is willing to adopt the style of covering described here- wat 

with. gro 

vtadhtliven bn sodenonh sncrdionnebae sen me Shortly before hard-freezing weather, remove the canes . 
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from the trellis, lay them out straight on the ground as flat as 
possible, and tie them together compactly. Wires will assist in 
holding the branches near the ground. 

Build a house of rough boards with thick walls and a thick 
roof over the entire plant. A simple way of doing this is to 
set up two lines of boards edgewise spaced six inches apart on 
both sides of the plant, standing about two feet high, and 
filling in the six-inch space solidly with dry leaves. Stretch 
tarred paper over the boards forming the roof to keep out 
moisture and over the paper dump six inches more of dry 
leaves, evenly covering the entire roof space. Hold the leaves 
in place by long strips of burlap securely tacked at the sides. 

The ends should be closed in well but some ventilation 
must be provided to prevent excessive dampness. An opening 
in the roof on both ends that can be closed up again at night 
will do. But do not allow the sun to shine on the frozen 
canes. It is advisable to strew poisoned apples along plants to 
combat destructive mice. 

It will be noted that no covering material comes in direct 
contact with the rose canes to blacken and rot them. The roof 
sheds water, thus preventing formation of ice inside. 
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| 


By proceeding as above outlined the writer was able last | 
Winter, for the first time in many years, to bring 50 hybrid | 


tea climbers, unharmed, through to Spring. 

It seems to me this method of protection is worth a trial 
to anyone who has not yet been able to enjoy in his own 
garden the wonderful blooms of hybrid tea and other climbers 
on canes 10 to 20 feet long. 

—George P. Cheney. 


Windsor, Vt. 


Carrying Water Lilies Through the Winter 


|e igpeeleabe the ‘advice is given to treat tender water 
lilies as annuals and purchase new plants each Spring, 
but the average home gardener feels that this is too expensive. 
And it is not necessary. The water lily season usually comes 
to an end about the middle of October under normal condi- 
tions, when the temperature drops below 60 degrees, but if 
the plants are still flourishing and providing a good display 
they may be left undisturbed until the first heavy frost ap- 


pears. When this date arrives, the water in the pool should be | 
drained to a level with the boxes or slightly lower. The next | 


step is to cut back the foliage to about six inches from the 
soil, and to move the container into a cellar where the tem- 


perature is above 50 degrees. If the container is too large to be | 
easily handled, the plant may be spaded out of the box, roots | 


and soil, and placed indoors. 
After the plants are removed to the basement, they should 


be permitted to stand until the soil is thoroughly dry. The | 


length of time for drying out depends entirely on atmospheric 
conditions, but it should not require more than two or three 


weeks. When the soil about the roots has dried out, it will be | 


observed upon examination, that tubers are present under- 
neath the roots, about the size of a plum. These tubers must 
be carefully removed from the mother plant, because they 


form the undeveloped plants for the following season. They | 


are to be placed in pans or pots of slightly moist sand to 
remain until the end of February or the beginning of March. 

Emphasis must be placed on the fact that the tubers should 
not be permitted to dry out. Yet they must not be given too 
much water since a wet condition induces rot. A happy me- 
dium is reached by slightly moistening the sand from time to 
time. A good place to set the pots is on a table or raised plat- 
form where the temperature does not fall below 50 degrees. If 
the temperature where the tubers are being stored is rather low, 
care should be taken to see that they are kept in sand that is 
almost dry, else they may rot. It has been found that keeping 


the tubers in this manner is the very best method of preserving | 


water lilies from year to year. The tubers may be started into | 


growth again in late February or early March. 
Another method is to remove the plant before the tempera- 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES -  IRISES - LILACS 


If you do not know the modern 


LILAC 


You should become acquainted 


Some outstanding kinds 


LEON GAMBETTA—double, rosy lilac 

MME. A. BUCHNER—double, rose shaded mauve 
MISS E. WILLMOTT—double white 
MONGE—-single, purple red 

LUCIE BALTET—single, old rose 


5 year old plants—$5.00 each 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 











IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-6? Apparently the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD MEDAL. Yes, 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited oun 
grounds during the next few days, it seems to have been considered a good dis- 
play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 
varieties (not labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 
$5.00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Peonies and Del- 
phiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








NATIVE PEATMOSS (LEAF-MOLD PEAT) 


For Lawns, Flower-beds, Greenhouse purposes, Rhododendron and Azalea plantings 


In Bags, $2.50 a bag—$22.00, 10 bags 
In Bulk, unscreened $6.00 per 1 cubic yard—$15.00 per 3 cubic yards 
Screened 7.50 per 1 cubic yard— 20.00 per 3 cubic yards 


F. O. B. Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. SCHUMACHER, Aorticulturist 


P. O. Box 131 Tel. Jam. 1571 Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 











OcrToseErR IS PLANTING TIME for deciduous 
trees and shrubs. Many of the thousand varieties listed 
for Fall planting in the ‘‘Princeton Handbook”’ are rare 
and interesting and you will find it intriguing to look 
over the Handbook for the selection of planting material. 


With many plants you virtually save a year by having 
the roots take hold this Fall. 


In the Princeton Handbook, we have sought to supply the best in- 
dexed, annotated price list of all planting material 
available at the great Princeton Nurseries in the most 
convenient form for landscape architects and home 
owners. You may ask for a free copy which will be 
sent you promptly by the PRINCETON NUR- 
SERIES, (Wm. Flemer’s Sons, Inc.) Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
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Protect Your 


Roses NOW 


A little care in the 
fall will bring prize 
blooms next season 


Terogen, the wonderful 
new autumn-winter 
ground dressing, is revolu- 
tionizing all known meth- 
ods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the 
spores of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most in- 
sects as the rose pith borer, 
rose bugs, Japanese and 
many other beetles, aphids 
and ants. 


Terogen has been used 
with great success at the 
famous Wallingford, Pa. 
Rose Gardens. 


Apply Before Winter 
Apply Terogen just be- 
fore covering your roses 


for the winter. Order 
through your dealer or 
direct, as follows: 
1 Ib. tin ...... $ .90 
2 ib. tin .. 1.50 
5 1b. tin ...... 3.10 
10 Ib. tin ...... 5.25 
Postpaid 
251b.drum..... $11.00 
50 lb. drum..... 21.00 
100 Ib. drum..... 40.00 
F. O. B. Phila. by Express 
or Freight 


NoTE—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient 
for one application for 30 to 50 
rose bushes. 


Write for Bulletin 
‘““WINTER CARE OF ROSES” 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


ROSE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Established 1897 


3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 
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ture drops too low—less than 60 degrees—and carry it into 
the cellar. The tubers may then be removed from the plant 
and stored in sand as explained previously. The plant itself, 
as distinguished from the tubers, may be potted in heavy soil 
in a container that easily accommodates the roots. A little 
sand or gravel may be spread on top of the pot to keep the 
water clean, after which it may be set in a tub of water, with 
the water on a level with the center of the plant or about two 
inches above the pot. An inverted empty pot may serve as a 
stand to the potted plant if a deep container is used to hold 
the water. 

Small fish and aquatic plants may be kept with the water 
lily plant in the tub of water if desired. However, the main 
drawback to storing water lily plants in containers of water 
lies in the fact that it is difficult to maintain an indoor tem- 
perature of 70 degrees or more, and sufficient sunlight, with- 
out greenhouse facilities. The best situation for these potted 
plants is in a warm sunny position in the cellar window or 
greenhouse, if this is available. This treatment applies to the 
day blooming as well as night blooming water lilies. The 
night bloomers are more susceptible to cold and rot when the 
temperature is low and therefore they require a somewhat 
higher temperature. 

The storage or keeping of hardy varieties of water lilies 





through the Winter presents a somewhat different problem | 
because they are more able to withstand chilling conditions. | 


The prescribed method of keeping these plants is to drain the 
pool of water before severe freezing and to remove the water 
lily leaves, because they may harbor injurious aphids. It is 
wise, also, to cut any other water plants in the pool to about 
one inch above the surface to prevent infestation. After the 


pool has been drained and the leaves removed from the plants | 


without otherwise disturbing them, the pool may be filled 


with leaves or litter to a depth of about six inches to protect | 


the plants against excessive frost. Boards may be added in 
sufficient number to cover the entire pool and more leaves 
and litter heaped over the boards as an added protection 
against injury from frost. It is well to allow the ends of the 
boards to protrude two feet or more beyond the rockwork of 
the pool to keep the cement from cracking. 


| If the pool cannot be drained it may be covered with | 
| planks and topped with coarse litter of a sufficient depth to 


prevent heavy freezing. When the pool is a natural layout, 
planted with hardy water lilies, the main precaution is to 
see that the water at no time freezes to the bottom, because 
this will injure even the hardiest plants. To prevent such a 
condition the pool should be filled from time to time even if 
it is necessary to cut holes in the ice. Heavy covering with 
planks and litter not only keeps the plants in good condition 
but prevents the cement’s cracking. 


Chicago, III. 


——Eileen Neuhauser. 


_A Good Plant for Dry Sections 


| Syatd plants give as generously of their blooms as Catanache 


caerulea. A well-grown plant is little else than a two- or | 


three-foot mass of flowering stems, having a few narrow 


leaves attached to the lower part. The purple-blue flower is | 
semi-double, terminal and large, and is upheld by a calyx | 


composed of a series of rows of silver, everlasting-like bracts. 
Although C. caerulea is often catalogued as an everlasting, it 
is only a plant possessing excellent cut-flower qualities. It is 
hardy, blooms the first year from seed and has a preference 


for light soil. It is an excellent drought-resister. After the | 
period of bloom is over, the whole plant should be cut down | 
to within a few inches of the ground. Because of this and of | 


| its rather ungainly manner of growth, C. caerulea is best 


grown among tall plants having permanently beautiful foli- | 


age. There is aC. bicolor, with a deep blue center and white 
florets, which grows to about the same height. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 
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The Surest 


way to protect 


your flowers, plants, 
shrubs and evergreens, against the 
costly ravages of insect pests is the 
regular and thorough use of WIL. 
SON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY. 
Recommended by officers and mem. 
bers of the Garden Club of America. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading store 


us, if your dealer canno 
your 


Wilson’s Awine OF" 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls 
more resistant type of insect such as 
Japanese Beetle, Red Spider, Mexican 
Bean Beetle, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete re- 
quiring only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
FUNG-O ... an efficient 


fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par- 
ticularly recommended for the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. 1 Gallon $4.00— 
5 Gallons $15.00—10 Gallons $30.00. 


Dept. E 9 





| SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
I ceeetneienanieeniaienemmniamemamee 


TWENTY 


Stupendous 


Assorted Colors Offered 
40 Cottage Tulips 20 Garden Iris 
30 Breeder Tulips 15 Dutch Iris 
30 Parrot Tulips 15 Japanese Iris 
40 Darwin Tulips 6 Regale Lilies 
30 Louis XIV 6 Madonna Lilies 
75 Giant Crocus 6 Peonies 
75 Snowdrops 75 Hybrid Gladiolus 
25 Daffodils 5 Hybrid Amaryllis 
25 Bedding Hyacinths | 12 Hardy Perennials 
12 Rock Garden Plants| 75 Grape Hyacinths 


HARDY FIELD GROWN PERENNIALS 
Doz. $.75 100 $5.00 
Delphiniums, Belladonna, Bellamosum, Gold Meda! 
and Blackmore &% Langdon’s hybrids; Liatris 
Blazing Star; Veronica Spicata; hardy double 
Wallflowers; double Hollyhocks, 4 colors; Core- 
opsis, Lupinus, Gaillardias, Canterbury Bells 
Oriental Poppies, Shasta Daisies, Lythrum, Roseum 
Pyrethrums, hardy Alyssums, Chinese Lanterns 
Red-Hot-Poker, Sweet William, Newport Pink 
hardy Astors, hardy Candytuft, Achillea The 
Pearl; hardy, single Wallflowers, Foxgloves, hard) 
Pinks, Columbines, Gypsophilas, Rudbeckias. 


FRE with each order 


for $3.00 or over 

100 Dutch Bulbs our selection; 12 Hardy 
Field Grown Perennials, not one alike; 
— Poppy, Delphinium, Hibiscus, 
etc. 

















TWENTY $1.00 OFFERS 


Stock Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


HOLLAND BULB COMPANY 


DEPT. R, LAKE COMO, N. J. 
NURSERIES, Noordwykerhout, Holland 
Add 15c for Packing and Insurance 


Drifts of Myosotis Sylvatica 
Blue King, White Lady, Rose Queen 
$1.80 per ten $15.00 per hundred 
We suggest and furnish the right toned 
Tulips for interplanting. $5.00 per hundred. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 
OLIVE BELCHES — Catalog 
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Are ‘ot known for beauti- 


ful house and settings ? 


jook critically this Fall, to see if half the 
year beauty is not lacking. Plant contrast- 
ing groups of evergreens at these low prices: 


SPECIAL OFFER — 32-1 


6 Trees, your selection, for $10.00 


Austrian Pine, 7-year-old, twice trans. .18”-24” 
sotch Pine, 7-year-old, twice trans. 18”-24” 
Red Pine, 8-year-old, three times trans. .18”-24” 
jack Pine, 8-year-old, twice trans. 24-30” 


Norway Spruce, 8-year-old, bushy, three 
times trans. .. 12”-18” 
White Spruce, 9-year-old, 3 times trans, 24”-30” 


SPECIAL OFFER — 32-3 
12 Trees for $4.00 


Austrian Pine, 5-year, trans. 


10”-16” 


White Cedar, 6-year, trans. g?.12” 
White Spruce, 6-year, trans. twice he? 9 
Col. Spruce, 6-year, trans. e*-82” 
scotch Pine, 5-year, trans. 12”-16” 






Ask for our free 
Illustrated Planning 
Guide. 


es 
POUNDED 1e52 


Prtland Maine 
forsery Division, Desk H1 


Boxwood 


After years of search, many rare, 
old specimens of fine Box have 
been assembled in the Conwell 
Gardens for your selection for 
Fall plantings. 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Milton, Delaware 














HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


Ss 








EVONYMUS VEGETUS 


2 year—35c each, $3.50 per dozen 


EVONYMUS MINIMUS 


2" pots—-35c each, $3.50 per dozen 


| MONADNOCK NURSERY 
42ARCH STREET KEENE, N. H. 











Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 

ticultural and Forestry Projects 

Choice line of 

Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrabs, Vines 
and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock 

Native Plant Material Catalog on Request 

Long Distance, Naperville No. | 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 


Bst.1866 NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





FOR HARDY STOCK 
Send to 
New England's Coldest Nursery 
May We Send Our Catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept. H BARRE, VT. 
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Good Late Blooming Shrubs 


NY shrubs that give bloom from August to October are 
an addition to the continuing show which most of us 
desire. IT'wo small trees or considerable shrubs have been de- 
lighting us for a month, and the end is not yet. The first is 
that fine American native which carries two generic names, 
and is described by Bailey, Sargent, and Rehder as Gordonia, 
although my Americanism protests the name of an English 
nurseryman given it about 1760; I would rather use the name 
Franklinia, sometimes given it. The late Charles Sprague 
Sargent, accepting the Gordonia generic designation, called the 
American species Gordonia alatamaha, for the Georgian river 
along which it was found, but from which it seems to have 
disappeared since 1790. The story is that the species was lost, 
all but a single tree in the Bartram garden, Philadelphia, from 
which all existing plants are presumed to have been raised. 
But this fine little tree of the tea family, with its shining 
foliage, has been putting forth its peculiar buds and lovely 





Courtesy Arnold Arboretum 


The Late Flowering Clerodendron Trichotomum 


pure white three-inch flowers with numerous golden stamens 
for many weeks. I had some trouble to get it established, for it 
seems to need sour and moist soil, and a bit of shelter. Since 
these seeming necessities were provided, it has flowered each 
Autumn, to our great pleasure. I hope some acute nurseryman 
has discovered its commercial value, as a number of plant 
cranks like myself have noted its high garden value. It seems 
entirely hardy at Breeze Hill, and is, I believe, reasonably 
happy about Boston. 

The other late bloomer is, I suspect, even less well known. 
It is surely showy, alike as a robust broad-leaved rapid-grow- 
ing small tree, and as a producer of desirable and different 
flowers and fruits. Clerodendron trichotomum is the subject 
of this present enthusiasm. About the only hardy member of 
a family including some notable greenhouse climbers, this 
shrub has been with us for five years. Luckily I mastered a 
disposition to junk it, because upon transplanting every root- 
fraction left in the ground sent up a plant, and now it seems 
to have adopted a settled disposition. It came to me as a pro- 
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ONSIDER the value of nut-trees 

for reforestation of waste land. 
They grow on soil too poor for ever- 
greens. Altogether aside from the 
pleasure and value of yearly crops 
of nuts, the wood is extremely valu- 
able as timber — more so than any 
other class of tree that can be grown. 
Mass methods of production allow 
prices which make immediate forest 
planting practicable now—this Fall. 


(100) (1000) 

American Sweet Chestnut 

De Ce c.mees $18.00 $160.00 
Butternut (Juglans cinerea) 

ES EO See 6.00 50.00 
American Beech (Fagus) 

12to18inches.. 4.00 20.00 
Pin Oak (Quercus palustris) 

12to18inches.. 9.00 65.00 
Shagbark Hickory (H. ovata) 

6tol2inches... 8.00 60.00 
Hazelnut (Oorylus) 

12 to18inches.. 4.00 25.00 
Black Walnut (Juglans nigra) 

12 tol18 inches .. 4.00 80,00 


NUT TREE OFFER NO. 1 


Ten each of all the above varieties— 
70 trees — nursery-grown seedlings 


12 to 18 in. high, packed 
for shipment and postpaid: $9.00 


NUT TREE OFFER NO. 2 


Three each of all the above — 21 
trees — 2 to 3 feet high, packed 
for shipment and post- 
ae 








$10.00 





ESS fruitless talk about “‘feath 


4 ered friends’’ and more sanc- 
tuaries—that is what is needed if 
we are to preserve and increase our 
treasures of bird life. A group of 
shrubs bearing attractive fruits and 
berries is the surest way to bring 
the birds to your home grounds, We 
have selected five kinds of shrubs 
and trees that seem to us best 
adapted. Plant some this Autumn. 
The best time is during October and 
November. Order from this adver 
tisement, or ask for further informa 
tion 

(100) (1000) 
Japanese Barberry 
12 to 15 inches ...$6.00 $30.00 
Flowering Dogwood 
18 to 20 inches 10.00 50.00 
American High-bush Cranberry 
12 to 18 inches ...10.00 90.00 

Spice-bush (Benzoin) 

12 to 18 inches 5.00 
Russian Mulberry 
2 to 3 feet .. 3.00 


BIRD-FOOD OFFER NO. 1 


Ten each of the above five kinds 
50 nursery-grown seedlings. 12 to 


18 inches high — packed 

and shipped postpaid for: $8.00 
BIRD-FOOD OFFER NO. 2 

Three each of the above five kinds— 


15 transplanted shrubs and trees 2 

to 3 feet high, packed and 

shipped postpaid for: ... $8.00 
AND OTHERS 


Our price-list contains hundreds of 
different trees and shrubs in similar 
sizes and larger. Rare grafted ever- 
greens and flowering trees as well. 
Write for a copy. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


F,. W. Kelsey Nursery Company 
Established 1878 


50 Church St., New York City 


40.00 


16.00 
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PLANTING TIME 


Will soon be knocking at our door. PLANNING 
TIME is now here urging us to decide just what 
changes we need to make in our gardens. 


Our catalog, free for the asking, will describe 
many plants and trees that will add to the beauty 
of your grounds. 


Not how many can we grow but how good is 
our watchword. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 
A superior Fall mulch or Winter cover for 
gardens, rhododendrons, etc. 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$3.50 for standard-size burlap bale; 
freight prepaid in N. E. 
Fertilize your lawn this Fall with 
TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss combined with the 
finest natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 
a = for 100 lb. sack, freight prepaid 
in N. E. 





C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Write for Quantity Prices 











DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 
plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time. 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%-in. pots, $4 per 12 
On request, we shall send to any garden club or flower show 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 








Gentiana Sino-ornata 


Sensational Thibetan Alpine 


50 strong plants, $6; 100 for $11; 
; 500 for $45.00 
Exquisite colour photograph, 15 cents 


Hardy Perennials 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Flowering Apples 





Also rare Alpine Seeds, 2000 varieties, Lists 
free. Remit International Money Order. 


REV. H. B. ANDERSON, F.R.H.S. 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 


Send for 1931 Catalogue 

WESTON NURSERIES 

PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





TROLLIUS 
LEDEBOURI 


Finest of the Globe flowers. 


Splendid glowing orange. Blooms 
in June and in Autumn. Three 
feet high. 


Plant in Autumn 
12 for $5 100 for $35 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 


Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 


SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











Red-Fruited 


Evergreen Cotoneasters 
Ready for Immediate Planting 


Cotoneaster Francheti—Franchet Coton- 
easter. Upright shrub with spreading 
branches. Fruits orange red, 

4-in. pots 75c each 

Cotoneaster Henryi—Tall growing va- 

riety with bright red fruits. 
4-in. pots 75c each 

Cotoneaster Salicifolia floccosa. Willow- 
leaf Cotoneaster. Large growing shrub 
of graceful habit, fruits bright red. 

‘ 4-in. pots 75c each 
1 each (3 in ALL) for $2.00 

Cytisus nigricans—Spike Broom 

for Spring delivery. 
3-in. pots $1.00 each 
See July 15 ‘‘Horticulture,”’ p. 307 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


Growers of Rare Shrubs 
HAMPTON VIRGINIA 
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ducer of blue blooms, which was probably my misunder- 
standing, for the bloom is a charming five-petalled white 
affair, with long stamens and style of a most erratic disposi- 
tion. All this goes with a separated reddish calyx, the blooms 
being quite fragrant as they stand loosely in a long-staked 
cyme. There are plenty of these sweet and pretty flowers, 
which are followed, after three weeks or more of a period, by 
the bright blue fruits, produced above the calyx, which has 
spread itself in crimson peculiarity. 

Just ahead of these two subjects in bloom time is a vitex 
about which there is doubt. It came to me in 1924 from a 


| nurseryman, who is anything but careless, as V. macrophylla, 
| though its leaves are not large. Its dense panicled spikes are of 
| bright blue flowers on the young wood which can be (and is 
| at Breeze Hill) cut back to where one wants to keep it. I like 
it, but I wonder what it really is? Neither Bailey nor Rehder 





recognizes the species, and when that fine plantsman, W. H. 
Judd, of the Arnold Arboretum, visited me in August, he 
ins'sted it was just a selected form of the ordinary chaste-tree, 


V. agnus-castus. Who can settle the dispute? 
—J. Horace McFarland. 


| Harrisburg, Pa. 


Taming the Native Lilies 


HE bulb catalogues tell us that we must imitate the en- 

vironment under which lilies grow in their native habitat. 
For the bog lilies like Lilium pardalinum, L. superbum, 
L. kelloggi and L. bolanderi we must prepare a kind of a 
near bog and for others perhaps a little brook. 

To me this is all wrong. Carl Purdy says: “‘I think that in 
the state of Washington the best conditions exist of all the 
world for growing lily bulbs to perfection.’’ Yet we make no 
special preparation of soil condition. We plant the seeds of 
all kinds and species in rows or in Dutch beds up and down 
the knolls and in the swails of this shot clay or sandy loam 
soil, as the case may be, and it is hard to say where they 
thrive best, in the swails or on the dry knolls. The seedlings 
seem to adapt themselves to their environment. 

The reason why many lilies grow in bogs is because such 
places are the only spots where they can lift their sweet faces 
to heaven and smile at the sun. In the deep woods only mush- 
rooms and Indian pipes can grow—not the lilies. What they 
want is the sunlight. Given that and cultivation and a little 
fertilizing and they will adapt themselves easily to a new 
environment. On the old homestead of my boyhood days 
there was a 20-acre bog. My mother and I used to gather the 
beautiful Canada lilies, both bulbs and seeds, and plant them 
in the home flower garden. They were more vigorous than 
in their native bogs; they persisted and flourished along with 
other species through many years. 

Plant seeds of all species, grow them from seeds of the 
seedling and so tame these beautiful children of our wild- 
wood. They will respond. 

—Stephen J. Harmeling. 
Vashon, Wash. 


The Dwarf False Dragonhead 





N the September | issue, Roderick M. Crockett comments 
on the dwarf false dragonhead, Physostegia virginiana 
grandiflora Vivid, as being a satisfactory Fall-blooming per- 
ennial. I give enthusiastic approval. I have been growing this 
plant for several years and it is a blessing for Fall gardens. It 
comes in bloom in early September and I have had it put 
forth a last spurt of fine bloom in mid-November, though 
usually it does not last that long. 

I have found that the best way to get the choicest bloom 
from this physostegia is to handle it somewhat as I do 
chrysanthemums. In the Spring, after the shoots are about 
four inches high, | dig the plants and divide down to single 
shoots. These I pot up in three-inch pots and sink the pots 
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RARE IRISES 


For Continuous Flowers 
from Spring to Frost 


6 Lovely Dwarfs. They fol- 
low the Crocus in bloom. 
Unusual early flowering 
“Intermediates,” following 
the Dwarfs in flower. 
Early Tall Bearded Aristo- 
crats. A New race that 
blossoms from two to three 
weeks ahead of the regular Iris season. 
Magnificent Tall Bearded Iris. 

Gorgeous Japanese Iris. Some as large 
as dinner plates. They flower after the 
Tall Bearded Iris. 

Siberian Iris. Many consider them the 
finest of all Iris. 

Hardy Pogocyclus Hybrids. Beautiful 
and Rare. 

1 Autumn King—Fall Bloomer. FREE. 


Total 33 choice plants all labelled, 
no two alike, my selection, $7.00. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
“America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises." 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.& Mgr. 


Northbrook, Illinois 








Long’s Gladiolus 
Bulbs 
At Digging Time Prices 


Many new and outstanding varieties 
Write for special Fall price list now ready 


J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 





Seabrook Nurseries 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONN. 


Now Is the Time for Iris Seed Sowing 
Iris Giganticoerulea, the new-found giant 
blue Delta Iris. Pkt. 25c; Y% oz. $1.00 
Iris Fulva, the tawny or copper Iris. 
Pkt. 25c; 4 oz. $1.00 
Many more kinds, beside other Unusual 
Bulb Seeds. Write Dept. B for catalog. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville New Jersey 














10 Choice, Named Peonies for $2. 50 


our Selection of Colors 


Strong, healthy roots. all labeled, all differ- 
‘nt. Send for catalogue of our fine Peonies 
Which were 


Prize Winners at 1931 National Show 
Also free circular of our permanent plant markers 
L. D. BAKER PEONY GARDENS 
Kendallville Indiana 


GARDEN MAKING 


lf you want to make a lovely Spring 
Garden furnished with gay Perennials 
aad Bulbs, call on us. We both plan 
and plant. 

Come and see us, write, or telephone 917 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 


OLIVE BELCHES — Catalog 
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in peat in a frame. I use a soil with which peat has been 
mixed and give the earth a little commercial plant food. 

In three or four weeks the pots will be full of roots. Be- 
fore they have a chance to get potbound, I set out the plants 
where I want them to bloom. I keep the plants well culti- 
vated all Summer and by Fall each one has made a vigorous, 
stout stalk. Planted about a foot apart, they will entirely fill 
the space and make a gorgeous show of color as bloom 
comes on. 

There seem to be two different types of this plant in 
the nursery trade and perhaps there may be more. The first I 
secured was a lighter color, with flowers not quite so large, 
as the type I now have. It should be propagated by division, 
rather than by seed. 


Worthington, Ohio. —Harry R. O’Brien. 


The Stonecress Group of Plants 


GROUP of plants too little known as yet to American 

rock gardens has the name of aethionema, and is related 

to the candytufts. There are annuals, at least six of them, of 

which Aethionema buxbaumi or A. cappadocicum is most 

frequent. They are tiny little erect weeds, with pink flowers, 

much after the manner of shepherds-purse, in mass effect not 
as good as the colored forms of the common sweet alyssum. 


In the perennial! species there are at least 30 names, of 


which half may be erroneous or duplicates. All are tiny 
evergreen trees, not over a foot high, with one main stem and 
roots reaching many feet into the soil. While like the iberis 
in many ways, the foliage is mostly a blue-green, in tone like 


a vivid blue spruce, but soft to the touch. The different species | 


are distinguished by size or shade of pink in the flowers, but 
for most of the year they are much alike. They may be said 








| to be a pink perennial iberis trying to be a Daphne cneorum | 


with blue foliage. At present A. armenum, A. cordifolium, 
A. grandiflorum, A. pulchellum and A. schistosum are of 
blooming size here. Apparently A. diastrophis wants to be 
biennial. 

All demand poor soil in fullest sun, perfect Winter drain- 
age, and no further disturbance. Propagation is by seeds or 


| cuttings, but the woody ones seed sparingly. As the roots 





hold no soil when dug they are best kept in pots until their 
final planting. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


| Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Houstonia Purpurea Longifolia 


MONG the score and more of houstonias known to bot- 
anists there are a number of good garden plants, but no 
more than two or three species have gained any headway 
among gardeners. Of these, Houstonia caerulea and H. serpyl- 
lifolia are the best known, and probably deservedly so. They 
are reputedly difficult, being transient visitors in most gardens. 
There is a form, H. purpurea longifolia, which I have found 
not only permanent but highly desirable from the garden 
point of view. The plant is a typical houstonia, with tufted 
leaves and flowers in terminal cymes on three- to nine-inch 
stems and are produced from early May onward throughout 
most of the Summer. 

Gray, who first described the plant, said the flowers vary 
from purple to white. If so, Nature slighted my section of its 
range, for I never find anything but the whitish form. Even 
SO, it is one of the best of houstonias for the average gardener, 
being far less fastidious than its better-known relatives. It is 
found in nature in dry, sandy soil which is always highly 
acid. It is at home in the garden in similar situations, doing 
best for me in light shade. It is an admirable rock garden plant 
that should be more generally known for it is available from 
collectors and dealers in the Middle West. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


| CLINTON 
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BULBS FOR 
NATURALIZING 


"Spirit of Spring" Collection 


10 Chionodoxa luciliae 

10 Chionodoxa sardensis 

15 Eranthis hyemalis 

15 Grape-hyacinth, blue 

10 Grape-hyacinth, white 

10 Scilla campanulata, blue 

10 Scilla campanulata, rose 

10 Scilla campanulata, white 

10 Scilla sibirica 

10 Snowdrop, Double 

15 Snowdrop, Single 

125 bulbs in all, only $5.00 postpaid 
Plant now for the utmost satisfaction 
next SPRING. 

Illustrated Bulb List Free 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TREE PEONIES 


Seedlings of a fine strain. $2.50 each, 
$25 a dozen, for plants of three or 
four years growth. 





Paeonia Mlokosewitschi, the yellow 
herbaceous peony. Very fine. $5 each. 


A few plants of my yellow hybrid 
tree peony Argosy available this year 
at $50 each. 


A. P. SAUNDERS 


NEW YORE 





Rare Rhododendrons 


My Fall list, embracing about 75 
sorts the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will be 
yours for the asking. 


JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON MASS. 











Garden Consultant — Are you dissatisfied 
with your garden? Does it produce continu- 
ous bloom? To make a garden charming 
sometimes requires very little but impor- 
tant changing. GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS, 
7 Sheridan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 


THREE PAMPHLETS 


Massachusetts 





Prepared by the 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as fol- 


lows: 


House Plants and How to 


Ce BE non xssccevn 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them ......... 25 cents 
Grape Culture ........... 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 











en 
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GARDEN ADVISER 
MISS JOHANNE BEER 


Many years experience in Horticulture. 
Theoretical and practical training in 
this country and abroad. 


Planning and planting perennial 
borders. 
Building rock gardens. 
Pruning bushes, etc. 


Arrangement and planning of borders for 
Spring planting can also be done during 
the Autumn and Winter months. 


Address 


40 BRADFORD STREET 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 





“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the “‘cream"’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 





HARDY CACTI 


Four varieties of Hardy Cacti for the sunny 
rock garden, Will stand thirty degrees be- 
low zero. 

One each 4 varieties $1.00, 3 of each $2.50 
Interesting catalog of natives, perennials, 
and rock garden plants free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 





SEND FOR OUR NEW 
FALL CATALOG 


Perennials for Fall Planting 
9 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 





CHELONE BARBATA PRAECOX 


new and beautiful with numerous 40 in. 
spikes filled with bloom from top to bot- 
tom. All shades from fuchsia purple through 
red to light pink. Plant in sunny position. 


Withstood hot, dry weather 100%. 
3 for 50c—8 for $1.00—100 for $10.00 
Send for perennial list for Fall planting 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


Springfield Illinois 





TRAILING ARBUTUS 


(Epigaea repens) 
Well budded plants from 4” pets 
50c each, $5.00 per dozen 


MONADNOCK NURSERY 





42 ARCH STREET KEENE, N. H. 











REGAL LILY BULBS 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1932 
$2.00 per dozen 


GEORGE L. RICE 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





MADONNA LILIES 


Thick-petaled Northern 
Two sizes—Plant now 
35c and 50c each—$3.50 and $5 dozen 
(Postpaid to 3rd Zone) 


McGREGOR & SONS, 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


ae INC. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries. (Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn.) 
“Rare alpines and rock plants.” 

Lissadell. (Sligo, Irish Free State.) : 
“Price list of fruit, rose, forest trees, conifers, shrubs, and climbers. 
Alpine, herbaceous plants and ferns.” (Alpine and herbaceous 
seeds.) 

Little & Ballantyne. (Carlisle, England.) 
“Bulbs, roses, fruit trees, etc.” 

Little Tree Farms. (Pleasant St., Framingham Centre, Mass.) 
“Catalogue and year book.” 

Lyondel Gardens. (Morgantown, W. Va.) 
(Delphiniums.) 

Manshu Nosan Shokai, Inc. (Dairen, Manchuria, E. Asia.) 
“Contract price list for crop 1931. Hardy northern grown seeds 
of trees, shrubs and perennials of oriental varieties.” 

Mette, H. (Quedlinburg, Germany.) 
“Seed breeder. Special offer of unrivalled pansy seeds.” 

Milliken, C. S. (Southern California Iris Gardens, Pasadena, Calif.) 


“Tris, 1931.” 
Miiller-Sealey Co., Inc. (145 West 45th St., N. Y., N. Y.) 


“Bulbs, forcing plants, seeds, 1931.” 
Moore Aquatic Gardens. (Port Stanley, Ontario.) 
“Water lilies, aquatic plants, fancy goldfish.” 
Nelson, Swain & Sons Co. (Glenview, III.) 
“The Nelson book. ‘Trees, hardy shrubs, and plants.” 
Nichols, J. C. (114 Overlook Rd., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
“Trises and peonies, 1931.” 
Northbrook Gardens. (Northbrook, Ill.) 
(Peonies and irises.) 
Oronogo Flower Gardens. (Benj. C. Auten, Carterville, Mo.) 
“Tulips, peonies, narcissi, irises.” 
Palisades Nurseries, Inc. (Sparkill, N. Y.) 
“Piant perennials, rock-plants and bulbs now for next year’s 
bloom.” 
Palmer Seed Co. (617 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.) 
“Special import bulb offer. Tulip, narcissi, hyacinths, lilies, cro- 
cus, etc.” 


‘Thrips on Gladioli This Year 


HRIPS have seriously damaged gladioli this year in many 

parts of the country including Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Ohio and New York state. In New Jersey, two kinds were 
found, the lily thrip which works principally on the*corms 
and the gladiolus thrip that infests the leaves and flowers. 
The latter has been the more destructive. 

The gladiolus thrip, a slender crawling insect that is barely 
visible and is colored either light or dark, first makes whitish 
streaks either on the leaves or flowers. Flowers that have been 
stung open imperfectly and usually the spike nods. The thrips 
are not noticeable because they hide between the buds or in the 
folds of the leaves, which makes control by spraying very 
difficult. One application will do little good. Beginning about 
the middle of July, the plants need to be sprayed very thor- 
oughly, so as to cover all parts at weekly intervals until the 
buds begin to open. Spraying should be done on cloudy days 
or in the early morning or late afternoon because the thrips 
disappear when the sun is shining. 

The doctors do not agree as to which spray should be used. 
Nicotine and pyrethrum sprays gave unsatisfactory results at 
The New York Botanical Garden this year. Professor W. D. 
Whitcomb of the Massachusetts State College Field Station 
recommends derrisol followed by a thorough cleanup of all 
stalks and weeds in the garden during the Fall. E. A. Herr of 
the Ohio Experiment Station suggests the following formula 
as the most promising he has tried so far: 


“Bindex”’ : .. +% level tablespoonfuls 
Nicotine sulphate 3 tablespoonfuls 
Lead arsenate 2% ounces 
Water — gallons 

Arsenate of lead spots the foliage, of course. 


Contrary to the first reports, it is now believed that the 
thrips may stay over Winter on the corms. If they are found, 
the corms will have to be soaked, when they have been cleaned 
and cured this Fall, either in a pyrethrum soap or nicotine 
soap solution for at least 20 minutes and better for one hour. 
Corms that still have thrips on them next Spring will have to 
be soaked again. The treatment calls for one ounce of insecti- 
cide to three gallons of water. This corm treatment and a 
clean garden this Fall, assisted by the present wet season, 
should greatly reduce the thrips infestation next year. 





OCTOBER 15, 1931 
POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 
Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 


class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Gardener, single, desires position in charge 
of an estate. Has had experience for 15 
years in the growing of annuals, perennials 
and vegetables; also greenhouse and rock 
garden material; has given special atten- 
tion to the growing and care of roses. Capa- 
ble of taking charge of all branches of 
estate work. Address H. M. 1, Care of ‘“‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, graduate of School of Horti- 
culture, Ambler, Pa., seeks a position as 
gardener or greenhouse manager of small 
estate. Experienced manager of glass and 
garden work. References. Please state par- 
ticulars. E. X., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Young man, married, familiar with natural- 

istic work and wild life, as well as formal 

garden work. Formerly with the Maine State 

Department of Horticulture. College man, 

with best of references. Address O. D. 

yeas. Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ss. 





Gardener, greenhouse man. Single, middle 
aged. Scotchman. Expert grower. Life ex- 
perience. References. O. M., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man desires position in greenhouse, 
commercial or private. Understands land- 
scape gardening; four years’ experience. 
Can operate small apiary. Good references. 
Lincoln H. Goff, R. 18 South Street, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 








American gardener and greenhouse man. 
Middle age with life experience growing 
plants and flowers under glass and outside, 
desires a position on a private estate or 
commercial place. Best of references. H. J. 
C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, greenhouse man. Single, Scotch, 
35, skilled in estate up-keep, plants. shrubs, 
landscape, etc. Honest, dependable. Go 
anywhere. Al references. Moderate pay. 
X. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Greenhouse man, would like steady posi 
tion, private or commercial. Six years’ ex- 
perience in both inside and outside work. 
Single, age 26. Best of references. J. G., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 21 years of age, desires pos! 
tion in commercial greenhouse. Three years 
experience. References. C. R., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man wants position with landscape 
architect or gardener, Capable of working 
small estate. K. A., Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, working superintendent, 
39, married. Experienced in all branches 0! 
gardening and general upkeep of entire 


estate, open for engagement, excellent ref 
erences. O. G., Care of “Horticulture,” Bos 
ton, Mass. 





Scotch gardener—42 years old, 25 year 
experience, all branches of estate work. 
Best of references. Married. Three childre® 
K. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





qualified to take 
including gree? 
Care of 


Superintendent. Fully 
charge of large estate, 
houses. Best of references. M. W., 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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Exhibition 


at 





October 28 | 


° 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Hardy Chrysanthemum 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.M. to 6 P.M. 
October 29 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Entries close at 11:30 A.M., October 28 


Free to members and their friends 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


First Monthly Meeting and Exhibit of rare 
plants and flowers will be held in the rooms 
of the Society on Wednesday, October 21 st 
at 2:30 p.m. 


The subject of the round table discussion 


will be, 


"Planning a Small New Garden or 
Remaking an Old One" 


by Miss Vera Poggi, formerly with Ruth 


has been added to the season's program, the 
one for October 21st being, 


"One Vase or One Plant of Outdoor 
Flowers, Chrysanthemums Excluded" 


Invitation is extended to those wishing to 
show rare material as well as to those who 
appreciate seeing it. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


° Autumn Exhibition 
October 30, 31,and | 
November 1 | 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dean, Landscape Architect. retary = ram, to 9 vom 
Saturday 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
One competitive class for each meeting day Sunday 12M. to 9 P.M. 


Chrysanthemums will be featured at this 
exhibition but there will be exhibits of many 
other flowers as well as fruits and vegetables. 


The Exhibition Will Be Free 


° 





° 




















Est. 36 Years 
IMPORTERS 


Shute’s German Moss 
None Better—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 
Delivered Philadelphia and ” Vicinity. 


F. O. B. Cars Philadelphia 


Carlots Special Price. 


SHEEP MANURE 
PULVERIZED COW 
MANURE, $3.00 100-lb. Bag 
These are real feeders for 

lawns and gardens. 


Bone Meal, $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Delivered Philadelphia and Vicinity. 
Very special prices for larger quan- 

tities. 


Ask the Man We Sell. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Office 616 W. Upsal St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone; Germantown 0320. 








10 beautiful cacti with bowl 

ACT] to plant $1.00 postpaid. 60 

varieties cacti seeds mixed, 

0c, 5 rare succulents, $1.00 postpaid. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 

Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Texas 








MAMMOTH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Dozen roots, two pips each, $1.10 
One hundred roots, $7.50. Postpaid N. E. 


Mrs. S. E. BAILEY, Swampscott, Mass. 





‘The Bloodleaf Peach 


B Biren has been so much interest in woody plants with 
colored foliage, such as the Japanese maples, the Schwedler 
maple and, more recently, the red-leaved barberry, that the 
bloodleaf peach probably will find favor. The leaves of this 
peach are purplish red when they are young, but they lose 
much of their red color during the Summer just as many other 
colored foliage plants do. Peaches are handsome when in 
flower and this kind is no exception, for its pink blossoms 
are borne in great profusion, contrasting with the darker 
foliage. Although the tree fruits well, the peaches are only 
of fair quality, being white fleshed and of the clingstone type, 
and it is expected that gardeners will not plant it especially 
for fruit. The fact should not be overlooked, however, that 
the tree is useful as well as ornamental. 

It is definitely known that this peach originated in Missis- 
sippi and was introduced into the trade in 1871, and yet an 
interesting legend is still told about its origin. Briefly, it is to 
the effect that while a southern general lay fatally wounded 
on the battlefield of Fort Donelson, Ky., he sucked the juice 
of a peach and threw the stone into a pool of his own blood. 
The bloodleaf peach grew from the pit, according to the 
legend. 


Coming Events 


October 28-29. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Hardy Chrysanthemum 
—— of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch 

treet. 

October 30-31 and November 1. Boston, Mass. Autumn Exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

November 2. Rutledge, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of the Rutledge 
Horticultural Society. 

November 5-8. New York, N. Y. Autumn Exhibition of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York at the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

November 9. Germantown, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of the Ger- 
mantown Horticultural Society. 

November 17-18. Portland, Me. Fifth Annual Maine Flower Show 
at the Chamber of Commerce Auditorium. 





HEUCHERA (Coral Bells) 


Sanguinea Maxima. Greatly improved Rich 
Coral. 


Sanguinea Gerandole. Lovely Salmon Pink. 
35 cents each $3.00 per ten 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 
OLIVE BELCHES — Catalog 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 
LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —— save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 

ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 
-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light —- Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND. 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light Clean — Naturalistic 
—Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass, 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-in Loamat pots, 
or 25c for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 


Reproduction from a photograph made at “‘Penn-Schoells,” the estate of Paul A. Schoellkopf, Lewiston Heights, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by Davey Tree Surgeons are the 
following: 

CITY OF AUBURN, NEW YORK 
MISS IDA M. TARBELL 
BETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING Coa. 
| GEORGE WHITE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 
HOTEL ROYAL PALMS 
ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL PARK 
U.S. VETERANS HOSPITAL, 
CHELSEA, N. Y. 
FRANK B. NOYES 
J.J. BERNET 
WM. ZIEGLER, JR. 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


DAVEY TREE 


20% more people bought Davey Tree Surgery Service in 1930 
than in the previous year 


In 1929 Davey Tree Surgeons served 22,368 clients, 
and in 1930 they served 26,848—in the far-flung 
territory from Boston to beyond Kansas City, 
between Montreal, Toronto and the Gulf. 


In view of the general business conditions pre- 
vailing in the past year, is it not highly significant 
that so many more people bought Davey service 
than in the unusually prosperous year preceding? 


It is the business of Davey Tree Surgeons to 
save trees when they can be saved. They are a 
unique group of men—more than 1000 of them— 
carefully selected for fitness, all Davey-trained 
and supervised and disciplined, educated scien- 
tifically in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 
the only school of its kind in the world. 

The Davey standard of professional service 
requires that no client’s money shall be wasted 
on trees too far gone to save. 


There are many border-line cases where there is 
a reasonable question about the chances of saving 
certain trees. Davey standards require that only 
first-aid treatment be given in an effort to build up 
the vitality in such cases, before a larger invest- 
ment is made. 

There are many starving trees encountered, 
and Davey standards require that such trees be 
properly fed and their vigor re-established before 
investing more of the client’s money. 

You can trust Davey Tree Surgeons. They fol- 
low definite rules of professional procedure and are 
held to it by regular supervision and strict organ- 
ization discipline. 

Branch offices maintained in the larger cities and 
permanent representatives in many other places. 
Write or wire Main Office at Kent, Ohio, or the 
nearest branch office, for a free examination of your 
priceless trees without obligation on your part. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 666 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


In Canada—Davey Tree Expert Company of Canada, Limited—Toronto and Montreal 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., Hillsboro, N. H., Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Westport, 
Stamford, New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, L. I., Hempstead, L. I., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, West Orange, 
N. J., Ridgewood, N. J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Akron, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Lexington, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Ft. Wayne, South Bend, Chicago, Milwaukee (Wauwatosa), Oconomowoc, Wis., Minneapolis, 
Des Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nashville, Memphis, Birmingham, New 


Orleans, Tulsa. 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 


SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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